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Summer  Enrollment  Largest  in  School’s  History 


Direct  Summer  School 


Dean  Asoel  Lamber) 


Lambert  To 
Marks  Tenth 
Anniversary 

The  Centennial  year  of  1947 
Tjarks  ten  years  of  service  for 
Dean  Asael  Lambert  as  Dean  of 
lummer  school  at  BYU. 

Dean  Lambert,  who  is  a na- 
Jonally  recognized  export  on 
public  schools  and  school  system 
tas  written  many  volumes  on 
■hese  topics.  He  has  also  been 
nstrumentat  in  state  and  gov- 
jrnment  weifare  work,  accord* 
ng  to  national  education  reports. 

Dean  Lambert  has  received 
nuch  acclaim  for  his  books  on 
education  and  is  often  quoted  as 
m authority  on  school  tech- 
liques  and  problems  throughout 
he  country. 

As  well  as  being  a scholar, 
Jean  Lambert  is  a great  lover 
>f  the  out-of-doors,  taking  a spe- 
cial interest  in  animals. 

Dean  Lambert  is  an  alumnus 
if  BYU,  having  received  a B.S. 
legree  in  1926.  He  received  his 
■*h.D.  from  Stanford  in  1935.  He 
vas  the  superintendent  of  pub- 
ic instruction  for  Fremont 
lounty  in  Idaho. 

In  1926  to  1928  he  was  the 
■rincipal  of  the  B.Y.  high  school 
nd  also  at  one  time  was  an  as- 
istant  professor  of  secondary 
caching,  professor  of  education- 
1 administration,  and  finally, 
fte-  many  years  of  faithful 
•roK  and  diligence,  he  became 
ean  of  summer  school  in  1937. 

Never  failinj^  to  give  out  a 
riendly  greeting  to  summer 
choot  students  during  his  ten 
'ears  as  administrator,  Dean 
,ambert  again  sends  his  hearti- 
st  greeting  to  all  summer  school 
tudents  and  asks  their  help  in 
laking  this,  the  centennial  and 
he  largest  of  all  summer  schools, 
he  best. 


:OLLEGE  BRIEFS 

>r.  Duke,  Visitor 
Pominent  among  many  Alum- 
; visitors  on  the  Campus  last 
eek  was  Dr.  Kenneth  L.  Duke, 
isistant  professor  of  anatomy 
{ Duke  University  School  of 
[edicine. 

Formerly  of  Heber  City,  Dr. 
uke  received  his  bachelor’s  de- 
*ee  from  BYU  in  1936.  He  has 
jen  teaching  at  the  North  Caro- 
ls Institution  for  the  past 
ven  years. 

Accompanied  by  his  wife.  Dr. 
uke  will  spend  two  months  in 
ological  research  in  various 
irts  of  Utah  before  returning 
his  teaching  post  in  August, 
allenstein  Leaves 

Alfred  Wallenstein  and  the 
>s  Angeles  Philharmonic  Or- 
estra  played  their  last  Provo 
mcert  for  the  season  on  June 
i.  Conductor  Wallenstein  and 
s orchestra  members  thrilled 
any  Provo  fans  who  were  im- 
-essed  at  the  youth  of  many 
the  orchestra  members  and 
e magnificent  display  of  talent 
hibit^  by  them.  Mindful  of 
t fact  that  this  is  the  Centen- 
al  year,  Mr.  Wallenstein  dis- 
ayed  some  of  the  greatest  mus- 
al  offerings  and  choices  of 
aterial  to  do  justice  to  the 
casion.  He  completed  the  eight 
y concert  presentation  by 
lying  such  famous  selections 
“Prelude  and  Liebestod" 
im  "Tristan  unde  Isolde;” 
rorak’s  “Carnival”  Overture; 
>ance  of  the  Seven  Veils”  from 
iolome’’  by  Strauss:  and  The 
fth  Symphony  of  Tschiakow- 
y. 

*.  Martin 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Martin,  dean  of 
e college  of  science,  is  sched- 
ed  to  return  today  to  resume 
f duties  after  a weeks  absence. 
Dr.  Martin  has  been  attending 
convention  of  the  Western 
ciety  of  Soil  Science  in  San 
ego.  Califorala. 


Swenson  To  Make 
Eastern  Trip 

Professor  Emeritus  John  C. 
Swenson  will  visit  members  of 
the  Church  and  alumni  of  the 
BYU  in  Chicago.  New  York,  and 
Washington,  D.  C.,  during  the 
next  two  weeks.  Professor 
'Swenson  will  make  contacts  with 
several  stake  presidents,  individ- 
ual alumnus,  and  alumni  clubs 
of  the  BYU.  He  is  on  an  official 
visit,  the  BYU  Alumni  Associa- 
tion has  announced,  and  is  work- 
ing to  further  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation’s program  to  establish 
closer  contact  between  alumni 
and  the  university. 

He  will  visit  stake  presidents 
to  further  understanding  be- 
tween the  university  and  the 
home  wards  and  stakes  from 
which  many  students  come. 

Professor  Swenson  is  espe- 
cially well  qualified  to  visit  BYU 
alumni,  since  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  faculty  longer 
than  any  other  professor  on  the 
campus.  He  is  still  active  and 
progressive  and  is  known  and 
respected  by  BYU  students  and 
alumni  as  a pillar  of  education 
and  an  imoersonation  of  the  spir- 
it of  the  BYU, 

Christensen  Heads 
Y News  Staff 

The  summer  edition  of  the  Y 
News,  student  publication,  will 
be  edited  by  Elayne  Christensen, 
according  to  Professor  J.  Reu- 
ben Clark  II.  faculty  adviser. 

Miss  Christensen  worked  as 
feature  editor  on  the  Y News 
during  1945. 

Rec4  Price  will  act  as  business 
manager. 

Other  staff  members  include: 
LeGrande  Young.  sjJorts  editor; 
Jack  Christensen,  feature  editor; 
Leland  Miller,  assignment  editor; 
Vonnie  Beth  Davis  and  Gail 
Ashworth,  society  editors.  Re- 
porters: Francis  Chamberlain. 

Evelyn  Morgan.  Adell  Olsen. 
Kenneth  Mott.  Dorothy  Woods 
and  Berk  Wa^buro. 


Panel  Discussions 
Prove  Interesting 

“The  Migration  to  Utah”  was 
the  theme  of  the  second  in  the 
series  of  round-table  discussions 
on  early  Utah  history  which  are 
being  presented  as  a special  fea- 
ture of  the  summer  school.  An 
interesting  discussion  of  the 
causes  and  actual  events  of  the 
Mormon  migration  was  present- 
ed Sunday  night  in  the  Joseph 
Smith  banquet  hall. 

Participating  were  Dr.  Mere- 
dith Wilson,  moderator  > and  di- 
rector of  the  series  of  round  ta- 
bles: Dr.  Howard  R.  Driggs.  re- 
cently professor  at  New  York 
University  and  an  officer  of  the 
American  Trails  Association;  Dr. 
Thomas  Romney,  an  expert  on 
Utah  history  and  recently  presi- 
dent of  the  central  states  mis- 
sion, and  Dr.  Wilford  Poulson  of 
the  BYU,  whose  hobby  is  early 
Church  history. 

Many  causes  and  events  com- 
bined to  make  the  exodus  from 
Nauvoo  necessary,  members  of 
the  panel  explained.  Church 
members  often  antagonized  their 
neighbors  by  making  claims  that 
the  Church  was  going  to  take 
over  all  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. The  Nauvoo  area  was  on  the 
line  between  the  north  and  the 
south  and  felt  much  of  the  fric- 
tion which  led  up  to  the  civil 
war.  Professor  Poulson  said  that 
the  destruction  of  the  Nauvoo 
Expositor  by  Church  members 
was  a crucial  event  in  bringing 
on  the  riots  which  forced  evac- 
uation of  Nauvoo. 

The  thoroughness  and  effici- 
ency of  Brigham  Young  and  the 
Church  as  a whole  was  com- 
mented on  by  members  of  the 
round  table.  If  the  pioneers  had 
not  planned  as  carefully  and 
cooperated  as  well  as  they  did, 
the  whole  migration  might  have 
ended  in  disaster. 

Dr.  Wilson  reiterated  the  pur- 
pose of  the  round  tables,  to  get 
the  people  in  this  area  excited 
about  a history  that  Is  really 
unique. 


Veterans  Outnumber 
Regular  Students 

Enrolling  1200  students  for  the  centennial  summer  school,  the 
BYU  has  broken  all  previous  records,  last  year  summer  registra- 
tion record  being  1000,  according  to  Registrar  John  E.  Hayes. 
Veterans  taking  advantage  of  their  G.I.  Bill  of  Rrights  comprise  the 
majority  of  summer  school  students  with  82  of  the  627  veterans  being 
enrolled  for  graduate  work  and  the  remainder  taking  regular  cur- 
riculum studies.  There  are  573  regular  students  enrolled,  123  o£ 
which  are  graduate  students,  being  signed  under  the  graduate 
school,  states  Registrar  Hayes. 


Musical  Artists 
To  Appear  in 
Summer  Concerts 

This  centennial  year  brings  to 
the  people  of  the  West  the  great- 
est musical  offering  in  the  one 
hundred-year  history  of  Utah. 

Brigham  Young  university, 
which  has  already  presented  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra, will  sponsor  during  the 
remainder  of  June  concerts  by 
Carlos  Alexander,  baritone,  and 
Miss  Francis  Watkins,  soprano. 
Mr.  Alexander  will  conduct  the 
famous  St.  Matthew  Passion  on 
July  13. 

Carl  Fuerstner,  pianist,  will 
be  heard  July  2. 

The  world  famous  Roth  quar- 
tet will  also  be  heard  during 
July.  The  quartet,  which  has 
won  the  admiration  of  many 
students  and  townspeople  as 
well,  will  begin  its  series  of  five 
concerts  commencing  July  7 
and  continuing  through  July  14. 

Feri  Roth  will  play  first  vio- 
lin; Sandor  Salgo,  viola;  Josef 
Smilovits,  second  violin;  and 
Janos  Scholz,  cello. 

The  Roth  quartet  is  scheduled 
to  play  the  composition,  “Amer- 
ican Serenade,”  by  Professor 
LeRoy  Robertson  during  the  last 
concert  July  14. 

All  students  will  be  admitted 
to  concerts  by  showing  activity 
cards. 


Los  Angeles  Chorus 
Makes  Appearance 

The  Adams  Centennial  chorus 
of  Los  Angeles  gave  a concert 
Tuesday  evening  at  Brigham 
Young  university  as  a part  of 
their  tour  through  Utah. 

The  70  voice  chorus  from  Ad- 
ams Ward  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  made 
its  contribution  to  the  Utah 
Centennial  celebration,  repre- 
senting the  LDS  colony  in  the 
California  city. 

Opening  at  11  a.m.  the  con- 
cert was  open  to  the  public 
as  well  as  the  students. 


Health  Service 
Still  Provided 

Students  of  the  summer  school 
may  have  their  minor  ills  and  in- 
juries treated  as  a free  service 
of  the  university,  according  to 
Mrs.  Virginia  Fielding  who  is 
the  nurse  in  charge  of  the  health 
center  on  the  upper  campus. 

All  treatments  will  be  given 
free,  but  drugs  taken  from  the 
health  Center  must  be  brought  by 
the  student  at  their  original 
cost.  No  doctor’s  service  will  be 
provided  during  the  summer 
school,  nor  will  the  center  give 
financial  authorization  to  see  a 
doctor. 

Under  authorization  of  the 
Student  Health  Committee,  Mrs. 
Fielding  has  just  completed  a 
tour  of  student  health  centers  in 
Southern  California.  She  visited 
use,  UCLA.  Occidental  College, 
University  of  Redlands,  Cal  Tech 
and  Los  Angeles  City  College 
and  observed«the  functioning  of 
student  health  systems  on  these 
campuses. 

Mrs.  Fielding  said  that,  from 
her  observation,  the  NYU  is  giv- 
ing their  students  more  health 
service  than  several  of  these  uni- 
versities. 


The  BYU  summer  school 
offering  a full  schedule  of  panel 
discussions,  musical  concerts, 
and  various  other  entertain- 
ments which  college  .students  are 
welcome  to  attend. 

The  usually  crowded  housing 
situation  has  been  partially  alle- 
viated this  year  due  to  the  use 
of  Wye  Mount  Village  and  the 
excellent  guidance  of  Prof.  B.  F, 
Cummings,  Housing  Director. 

There  are  still  sleeping  rooms 
available  for  men  and  women 
and  if  married  applicants  will 
be  patient,  apartments  may  also 
be  found,  claims  Prof.  Cum- 
mings, 

The  1947  summer  school  stu- 
dent will  be  able  to  take  advan- 
taie  of  many  fine  classes  which 
are  open  for  the  summer  only. 
Professors  and  visiting  faculty 
are  representative  of  the  best 
in  their  fields.  Such  educators  as 
Sterling  McMurren,  Ph.D.  from 
the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia; O.  Meredith  Wilson, 
Ph.D.,  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  others  will  make 
this  summer  school  outstanding. 

Also  adding  to  the  summer 
school  is  Carlton  Stewart,  Direc- 
tor of  the  American  Institute  of 
Family  Relations,  Los  Angeles* 
Kathleen  Lardie,  Educational 
leader  from  the  Department  of 
Radio  Education,  Detroit;  Owen 
L.  Barnett,  M.  S.,  superintendent 
of  Utah  Nebo  school  district;  Le- 
Grande G.  Noble,  Ed.D.,  direc- 
tor extension  division  of  Utah 
State  Agricultural  College;  Min- 
nie Barlow,  Salt  Lake  City  pub- 
lic -schools;  Lynn  Fausett,  pro- 
fessional artist  and  Alvin  L.  Git- 
ting  from  England  who  is  also  a 
professional  artist. 


Telescope  Study 
Classes  Begin 

Astronomy  students  will  have 
a chance  during  the  summer  ses- 
sion to  view  through  the  tele- 
scope such  celestial  spectacles  as 
the  moon,  Jupiter,  with  some  of 
her  moons,  and  Saturn  with  her 
rings. 

The  first  telescope  study  was 
Monday,  June  16,  and  the  sec- 
ond will  be  this  evening,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Carl  F.  Eyring,  pro- 
fessor of  physics  and  dean  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Scienc- 
es. The  observation  will  be  made 
from  the  roof  of  the  Maeser 
Building.  Dr.  Eyring  will  direct 
the  observation  and  explain  the 
planets  studied  and  the  use  of 
the  telescope. 

Dr.  Eyring  has  stated  that  stu- 
dents of  the  summer  school  who 
are  interested  may  take  part  in 
the  observations,  even  though 
they  are  ftot  studying  astronomy. 
Those  who  wish  to  do  so  should 
be  at  the  Maeser  Building  at 
9:00,  this  evening  according  to 
present  plans  and  if  the  sky  is 
clear. 

Students  and  faculty  await 
with  anticipation  erection  of  tho 
observatory  which  is  planned  as 
part  of  the  new  Science  Build- 
ing scheduled  to  be  buil,t  on  the 
campus  next  year.  This  observa- 
tory will  replace  the  inadequate 
one  on  the  Maeser  Building. 


Sunday  School: 

Sunday  School  classes  will 
be  held  every  Sunday  n 
ing  in  Smith  Building, 
dents  are  welcome. 


Pose  2 
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TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN:  ^ 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  summer  school  news  staff  to  present  the 
news  which  will  be  of  interest  to  you.  In  order  to  do  this,  we 
need  your  help.  We  will  try  to  contact  you  but  because  of  a lack 
of  reporters,  this  may  not  be  possible.  News  releases  for  the  Y News 
may  be  placed  in  the  Y news  box  in  the  Maeser  bnilding  or  In  the 
Y News  office.  We  will  welcome  any  criticisms  and  hope  you  will 
feel  free  to  write  letters  to  the  Editor  making  comments  on  any 
current  topics.  Your  name  will  not  be  printed  if  you  wish  to  remain 
anonymous.  _ , 

We  will  appreciate  your  help  and  cooperation. 

Thank  you. 


We  Must  be  Free  to  Speak 

We,  the  American  people,  have  been  given  one  of  the  greatest 
lights  in  the  world,  the  right  to  express  ourselves  freely  in  any 
manner  we  wish.  It  must  be  a sacred  duty,  manifest  in  the  minds 
Sf  all  people,  to  make  secure  this  privilege  of  the  democratic  way 
of  life  We  must  spread  this  doctrine  of  freedom  of  speech  to  all 

Mtions  oTthe  earth,  for  without  the  right  to  openly  express 
their  feelings  people  cease  to  be  free.  Thus  we  see  that  one  of  the 
paramSnt  fttrmutes  of  the  democratic  way  of  life,  is  freedom  of 

“^We  found,  in  the  countries  ruled  by  dictators,  that  the  p^ple 
had  been  caused  to  follow  their  leaders  blindly,  because  of  the 
ability  of  the  leaders  to  prey  upon  ‘heir  emotions  through  to 
spreading  of  propaganda.  The  dictators  realized  that  the  “nlY  ™y 
they  could  secure  their  power  would  be  to  silence  the  voices  »£ 
who  spoke  against  them  and  tried  to  avert  the  disaster  of  a totali- 
toian^regime.  This  becomes  even  more  obvious  when  we  revi^ 
the  r"se  to  power  of  such  dictators  as  Hitler  and  Mussolini.  One 
ef  their  principal  policies  was  to  eliminate 
democratic  thinking  men  of  their  nations,  and  J; 
accomplished  if  these  democratic  thinking  men  could  not  K^iy 
and  publicly  express  themselves.  These  dictators  accomplished  this 
SroSgh  their  ?mel  and  systematic  destruction  of  those  who  dared 
raise  their  voices  in  condemnation  of  the  political  policies  of  the 

government.^  control  of  all  mediums  of  public  expression  prto 
■cipally  the  press  and  radio,  these  dictators  were  able  to  completely 
do"lninate  and  guide  the  thoughts  of  the  people 

ficial  to  their  dictatorial  ambitions.  Thus  ® 

principal  of  freedom  of  speech  being  universal,  can  we 

selves  and  our  posterity  against  future  and  even  more  destructive 

conflicts  than  the  one  we  were  recently  engaged 

experienced,  indeed,  so  unfortunately  by  to  human  race  in  the  past 

uVd?dlclte  our  efforts  to  secure  a peace 
antee  this  greatest  of  all  democratic  principles,  freedom  of  speech, 
to  all  people  of  the  world.  We  see  that  it  is  imperative  tot  we, 

■ as  a pe^le,  educate  those  whose  minds  have  been 
falsehoods  and  sadistic  thoughts  of  the  dictators,  to  this 
ciple  of  democratic  living,  a freed  and  uncontrolled  medium  of  ex 

^''“indeed,  this  great  and  disastrous  conflict  in  which  vve  have 
been  engaged  was  fought  and  won  in  defense  of  this  unalienable 
right.  Freedom  of  Speech,  mentioned  in  the  Constitution. 

But  let  us  not  slacken  our  efforts  in  the  supposition  that  free- 
dom of  speech  has  been  made  secure  to  all  people;  on  the  contrary, 
let  us  intensify  our  present  efforts  and  be  ^ 

wicked  men  who  desire  to  rule  the  very  souls  of  all  mankind.— JAC 


So  They  Say! 


Brigham  Young  students  are  noted  for  their  ^holastic  achieve- 
ments and  they  deserve  all  the  recognition  too.  True  life,  all  y. 
students  have  found  and  surpassed  definite  obstacles.  Paramount 
in  the  lives  of  Y.  students  is  the  obvious  absence  of  pencil  sharp- 

^^^^Commenting  on  his  progress  in  regards  to  the  absence  of  said 
machinery  is  Voigt  Lander,  Sophomore,  who  says:  It  tooK  ® 

year  to  locate  a sharpener  but  I’m  only  a sophomore  now.  No  telling 
what  three  more  years  at  the  Y will  do  for  me  or  what  I might  find 

”^*^Bonnie  Hindmarsh.  Junior,  claims:  “I  heard  there  were  such 
things;  in  fact,  some  vets  actually  have  bought  some  little  grinders. 
Me,  ril  just  keep  on  good  terms  with  ray  dentist.” 

Nila  Astin,  Junior,  avers,  with  hope:  Tve  just  begun  to  fight. 

I’ve  searched  all  over  the  place  without  success.” 

Richard  G.  Thayne,  who  is  also  perplexed  over  the  magnitude 
of  this  problem  and  is  facing  four  years  without  a pencil  sharpener 
is  undaunted.  He  says:  “I’m  just  a lonely  Freshman.  I have  four 
years  to  look.”  . ...  j. 

Cheerful  Bonnie  Palmer,  who  claims  she  is  too  young  to  be 
matriculated  is  not  bothered  by  the  shortage.  “I  gave  up.  I use 

* ^^Unmatriculated,  because  it’s  a title,  Harry  C.  Dees  brags:  “I 

have  five  eversharp  pencils  that  my  insurance  company  gave  me. 

Nelson  Webster,  senior,  prefers:  “I  go  to  the  same  Insurance 
Company  that  Harry  does.  They  supply  us.  It’s  cheaper  for  them 
that  way — no  wear,  no  tear.” 


Platter  Chatter 

By  Jack  Christensen 
One  of  the  most  intriguing 
new  voices  on  record  is  that  of 
newcomer  Frankie  Laine.  In  the 
past  year,  Frankie  has  been  sur- 
prising people  right  and  left. 
Probably  no  one,  however,  was 
more  surprised  than  he  was  when 
he  came  out  third,  right  up  there 
with  the  big  boys,  in  a contest 
held  by  Bill  Anderson,  Holly- 
wood Disc  Jockey  to  determine 
the  listener’s  favorite  vocalist. 
Bing  Crosby  and  Frank  Sinatra 
came  out  on  top,  but  Laine  was 
close  enough  in  the  running  to 


give  him  good  reason  to  keep 
right  bn  singing. 

Frankie’s  going  to  keep  right 
on  singing  in  his  own  original 
fashion.  He’s  certainly  reached 
the  top  in  what  could  hardly  be 
referred  to  as  anything  but  aa 
original  fashion.  His  latest  re- 
lease, which  is  really  worth  lis- 
tening to,  Is  “Mam’selle,”  which 
he  has  recorded  for  Mercury 
(5048-A). 

Another  hit  which  should  be  of 
interest  to  lovers  of  the  “pops” 
is  an  M.  G.  M.  record  release  fea- 
turing Van  Johnson  singing,  “I 
Wonder,  I Wonder.”  (10018). 


Thoughts  for  Today 


By  Le  Noir  Asay 


Everyone  should  bear  in  mind 
that  all  of  us  have  an  axe  to 
grind,  each  one  with  a will  of 
his  own  on  how  to  use  the  old 
grindstone. 

If  we  grind  our  axe  in  an  un- 
selfish way,  and  let  the  sparks 
fall  where  they  may,  we  can 
hew  life’s  problems  straight  to 
the  line,  and  build  a foundation 
grand  and  fine. 

If  we  grind  it  wrong,  we  ruin 
the  stone;  we  spoil  the  #xe,  and 
we  can’t  atone  for  the  things  we 
carelessly  grind  away  can  never 
be  used  for  another  day. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
when  God  made  man  he  didn’t 
arrange  any  of  the  jointe  of  his 
bones  so  he  could  pat  himself 
on  the  back.  • 

Courage  must  come  from  the 
soul  within; 

The  man  must  furnish  the  will 
to  win. 

So  figure  it  out  for  yourself, 
my  lad  — 

You  were  born  with  all  that  the 
great  have  had. 

With  your  equipment  they  all 
began; 

Get  hold  of  yourself  and  say 
“I«CAN.” 


—Selected 


Friendship 

They  come,  they  go;  we  meet, 
we  part 

And  there  the  contract  ends, 
Save  for  a few  who  really  care — 
Our  joys  increase,  our  sorrows 
share  — 

And  these  we  call  our  friends. 
Oft  when  life’s  deep  solitude 
Brings  out  our  human  needs. 
We  take  our  friendship  rosary 
And  count  its  precious  beads. 
One  by  one  they  walk  with  us 
To  lend  a helping  hand  — 
These  friends  apart  from  all  the 
rest. 

The  few  that  understand. 


“The  only  way  to  have  a friend 
is  to  be  one.” 

— Emerson 


Visiting  Editor 

By  Edith  Russell 

There  comes  to  most  people,  at  some  time  or  other,  a sense  o 
anticipatory  awareness,  a feeling  of  guidance,  unmistakable  ant 
satisfying — a sense  of  destiny.  It  may  come  during  a lesson  ii 
physics,  or  in  some  silent  hour  of  wakefulness  in  the  night.  I 
may  be  born  of  a single,  isolated  sentence  in  a book;  isolated  not  bj 
any  intention  of  the  author,  but  by  one’s  own  involuntary  searchinj 
for  truth  which  is  personal  in  its  significance. 

It  is  a wonderful,  sacred  thing,  to  be  able  to  answer  the  ageiesi 
question,  Quo  Vadis? — ^Whither  Goest  Thou?  Curie  learned  th« 
answer  in  the  science  rooms  of  Sorbonne.  She  was  young,  painfullj 
eager,  and  on  terms  of  the  greatest  familiarity  with  poverty. 

With  Curie,  as  with  any  of  us  who  experience  the  almost  divin< 
sense  of  destiny,  the  sacred  obligation  was  one  of  dedication,  com- 
plete without  taint  of  self.  For  her  it  meant  study,  saturation  ir 
the  things  of  which  her  dream  was  made — ^mathematics,  physics 
the  precise  sciences.  It  meant  deprivation  of  the  common  decencie; 
of  living  and  the  application  of  an  almost  fanatical  stubbornness 
It  meant  the  slow  tortuous  process  of  experimentation,  trial  anc 
error,  hope  and  disappointment  a body  driven  to  the  limits  of  it: 
endurance  in  order  that  humanity  might  be  given  another  miraclt 
it  could  learn  to  take  for  granted. 

Curie  might  have  failed.  There  is  never  any  guarantee  ’ ol 
success,  but  she  could  not  have  chosen  otherwise  with  impunity. 
And  in  her  selection  as  the  instrument  through  which  radium  would 
be  given  to  the  world,  there  was  something  exquisitely  approiwiate.  ^ 
In  the  first  place,  her  sex.  She  brought  to  her  work  the  exhaustive  i 
patience  of  a woman  with  the  tedious,  with  the  exasperatingly  ii 
minute.  And  in  the  second  place  and  the  third  and  fourth  ad  in-  || 
finitum,  she  loved  that  world  whose  laws  await  discovery.  Science 
was  her  meat  and  drink.  She  was  not  merely  well  chosen;  she  was 
: superbly  inevitable. 

But  this  kind  of  inevitability  requires  preparation.  If  leader- 
ship in  any  field  is  not  merely  to  be  the  manifestation  of  an 
abject  conformity,  there  must  be  work,  hard  work,  diligence  and 
patience.  .Wherever  one  is  going,  knowledge  is  a pre-requisite. 
Whether  the  answer  to  one’s  Quo  Vadis  is'  religious,  scientific,  ar-j, 
tistic  or  commercial,  the  alphabet  must  be  learned,  the  mechanic'sji 
endured.  I 

This  sense  of  destiny  discountenances  physical  disadvantages.!: 
Curie  lived  in  an  attic.  Milton  lost  his  sight  and  achieved  the| 
greater  vision.  Beethoven  was  deaf,  Chopin  a consumptive.  Shake- 
speare was  educated  at  a grammar  school.  One  does  not  suggest  that 
these  people  climbed  to  the  stars  upon  their  physical  handicaps, 
but  in  spite  of  them.  Though,  if  rationalization  is  necessary  for 
the  comfort  of  one’s  soul,  it  might'  be  observed  that  Providence  and 
referees  only  handicap  the  best  players.  ' 

There  is  no  positive  assurance  of  fame  and  glory.  There  is  no'l 
even  the  assurance  that  the  flame  inside  one  will  not  wither  the 
flesh;  that  one  will  not  become  a thin,  dried  leaf  of  a man  or  woman. 
But  there  is  a chance  that  the  winds  of  heaven  will  bear  such  a | 
leaf  lightly  on  their  bosom,  and  carry  it  to  the  stars. 


Letters  to 
The  Editor 

Dear  Editor: 

I have  been  coming  to  sum- 
mer school  regularly  for  the  past 
five  years  and  have  observed 
that  the  only  department  that  is 
worth  mentioning  is  the  music 
department  — or  so  it  would 
seem,  according  to  the  publicity 
and  the  space  this  department 
is  given  in  publications.  One  of 
my  fellow  students  acted  quite 
surprised  to  find  that  the  Y ac- 
tually excelled  in  other  depart- 
ments also. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  barge  in 
where  the  proverbial  angels  dare 
not  tread,  but  I am  riled  and 
want  to  have  my  say  early  in  the 
summer  before  the  music  depart- 
ment completely  steals,  and  I do 
mean  steals,  the  entire  show 
from  the  rest  of  the  university. 

I admit  that  these  concerts  are 
entertaining  and  that  some  peo- 
ple consider  them  paramount; 
but  I do  not.  I feel  they  are  very 
educational  and  interesting  to 
know  about,  but  so  is  the  re- 
search and  accomplishments  of 
the  chemistry  laboratory  inter- 
esting. So  is  the  progress  of  our 


Picking  Up  the  Daisies 

“Someone  caught  them  bend- 
ing over  picking  up  the  daisies.” 
So  the  song  goes,  but  I know 
someone  who  won’t  be  wanting 
to  sing  or  hear  it  any  more.  It 
is  all  too  real  for  Dorothy  Woods 
and  Mary  Elizabeth  Gibbs  who 
were  taken  into  court  the  other 
day  for  “bending  over  picking 
up  a daisy”  on  the  City  and 
County  Building  grounds.  The 
officer,  who  kindly  explained  to 
them  that  such  fun  is  liable, 
only  laughed  when  they  told 
him  they  thought  the  City  and 
County  Building  was  the  Public 
Library.  He  probably  was  glad 
there  are  no  flowers  around  the 


educators  and  the  world-famous 
books  and  compositions  of  the 
faculty,  students  and  alumni  in- 
teresting. 

I believe  in  giving  credit 
where  it  is  due,  but  i do  not  be- 
lieve in  complete  featuring  of 
one  society  or  organization. 

Who  pulls  the  strings,  or,  bet- 
ter still,  who  plays  the  fiddle, 
should  I say? — N.  D. 


library  for  there  would  be,  no 
doubt,  a law  about  picking  flow- 1 
ers  there  too. 

Dorothy  and  Mary  Elizabeth, 
Public  Delinquents  No.  one,  are ' 
now  studying  the  City  Ordi-  f 
nances  in  addition  to  their  regu-  , 
lar  studies.  The  kindly  man , 
behind  the  big  desk  at  Police ' 
Headquarters  gave  them  the  text  , 
and  with  the  SUGGESTION  that  - 
they  read  it. 

And  now  they  wish  to  cry . 
forth  to  all  the  Lillies  of  the 
■Vallies  that  they  are  safe — safe 
as  far  as  Dorothy  and  Mary  Eliz- 
abeth are  concerned,  for  they 
cannot  even  look  a dandelion  oi 
a stinkweed  in  the  face  without 
flinching. 


Square  Dancing 
Now  Being  Held 

A class  in  American  Square 
Dancing  is  now  being  held  ir 
the  women’s  gym.  The  groui 
meets  at  6:30  p.m.  every  Mom 
day,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  anc 
Thursday  evenings  for  approxi- 
mately an  hour. 

Even  though  it  is  giyen  foi 
credit  all  summer  school  stu- 
dents are  invited  to  attend. 


Personality  of  The  Week 


Meet  Julia  Rodas  Corzo 


By  Dorothy  Wofds 
A charming  young  lady  and 
an  interesting  person  to  know  is 
Julia  Rodas  Corzo,  Gautemaia’s 
gift  to  the  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity melting  pot  of  students. 

She  was  born  into  a family  of 
6 brothers  and  1 sister  in  the 
town  of  Guiche,  Guatemala.  Her 
childhood  was  much  like  any 
other  child’s.  She  went  to  school 
from  the  first  to  the  fifth  grades. 

In  her  first  year  of  high  school 
a man  of  a different  political 
party  than  her  father  became 
President.  He  confiscated  her 
father’s  clothing  factory,  their 
home,,  lands  and  money.  They 
were  left  without  anything,  and 
to  quote  her  own  words,  “As  my 
father  said,  ‘We  have  been  rich 
and  we  knew  how  to  live  and  we 
have  been  poor  and  we  know 
how  to  live.’  ” 

Knew  What  Poverty  Meant 
Because  of  their  lack  of  money, 
Julia  was  forced  to  withdraw 
from  school  and  help  her  father 
who  was  sick. 

During  this  time  she  was  able 
to  take  typing,  grammar,  English 
(which  she  learned  from  her  fa- 
ther’s secretary  in  1945  and  a 
few  other  classes. 

In  1944,  Guatemala  had  a revo- 
lution and  a President  who  was 
the  friend  of  her  father  took  of- 
fice. Through  the  aid  of  this 
man  her  father  was  able  to  be- 
come director  of  the  Archaelogoi- 
cal  Museum  of  Guatemala.  At 


Julio  Rodas  Corzo 


the  present  time  her  father  is 
trainslating  the  Indian  Bible, 
Popolbug,  from  Spanish  into 
English.  This  Bible  was  found 
in  a Catholic  convent  in  Chi- 
chicastananga. 

Dr.  H.  V.  Hoyt,  who  has  beftn 
to  Central  America’  several 
times,  is  a friend  of  her  father, 
and  it  was  through  his  instiga- 
tion that  Julia  came  to  BYU. 

“I  came  alone  from  Guatemala 


to  the  Mexican  border  at  Nogales 
Sonora,  and  I stayed  there  5 oj 
6 days  because  my  papers  wen 
wrong.  After  I got  into  Americj 
I was  scared  because  I didn’ 
speak  English  except  for  a fev 
sentences.  From  Tucson  to  Sal 
Lake  I rode  on  a train  full  o 
soldiers.  The  boy  next  to  mi 
was  from  Texas  and  was  Span 
ish.  He  spoke  Spanish  ver: 
well  and  helped  me  order  food 

“From  Salt  Lake  to  Provo 
rode  a bus  and  when  I got  her« 

I took  a taxi  to  the  Campus. 

“During  the  first  and  secom 
raonthj  I was  very  homesick,’ 
Julia  replied  when  asked  abou 
her  first  few  months  in  Utah. 

Julie,  as  she  prefers  to  be  call 
ed  likes  the  teachers  and  stu- 
dents of  BYU  because  of  thi 
friendliness  and  kindly  interes 
they  seem  to  take  in  everyone. 

She  likes  all  sports,  especiallj  i 
tennis,  ping  pong,  swimming  am 
basketball.  She  likes  to  di  i 
things  with  her  hands,  and  ari ' 
photography,  and  especially  nee  i 
dle-work,  such  as  crocheting,  an  i 
her  favorite  pastimes. 

She  likes  working  in  th'  { 
kitchen  because  she  can  lean  j 
the  preparation  of  America)  | 
food,  and  kitchen  work  is  a ne\  | 
experience,  but  like  most  girl  1 
she  dislikes  dishwashing.  1 

Julie  is  returning  to  Guate  i 
mala  in  July  and  is  planning  t|j 
help  her  father  with  his  trans  i 
‘ lating.  |i 


^Alexander  and  Watkins 
To  Present  Concert  Here 


Ry  Jack  Christensen 
“Last  summer  1 expressed 
great  hope  that  the  Opera  and 
Oratorio  Workshop,  which  was 
started  then,  could  be  built  up 
and  developed  to  become  one  of 
the  main  features  of  both  the 
annual  summer  festival  and  the 
^winter  term,”  stated  Carlos 
'Alexander,  visiting  instructor  of 
voice,  choral  and  opera  chorus, 
and  also  the  featured  artist  of 


Corlos  Alexander 

^last  evening’s  concert.  “Since 
then,  due  to  the  great  encour- 
agement on  the  part  of  the  fac- 
» ulty,  as  well  as  the  initiative  of 
!r  Don  Earl,  I feel  that  the  mat- 
ter has  come  quite  a good  way. 

“1  am  looking  forward  very 
eagerly  to  the  preparatory  work 
^of  the  two  major  productlone, 
**The  St.  Mathew  Passion”  and 
J **The  Abduction  From  the  Se- 
raglio.” 

"At  this  point  I’d  like  to  make 
another  personal  appeal  to  all 
students  and  citizens  of  Provo 


Froncis  Wotkins 


to  participate  In  the  perform- 
ance of  the  "St  Matthew  Pas- 
sion,” as  we  are  aiming  to  per- 
form the  work  on  a large  scale.” 
Mrs.  Alexander  (who  is  popu- 
larly known  to  her  thousands  of 
fans  as  Frances  Watkins)  not 
only  thinks  this  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  spots  In  the  coun- 
try, but  also  has  a very  warm 
feeling  for  this  vicinity,  since  it 
was  here  that  she  and  Mr.  Alex- 
ander spent  their  honeymoon. 
Started  Career  in  College 
Mrs.  Alexander  began  her  ca- 
reer as  a popular  singer  at  Stev- 
ens college,  Columbus,  Mo.  She 
and  her  sister  met  a semi-pro- 
fesEional  singer  at  a buffet  din- 
ner given  by  one  of  the  faculty 
members  and  they  immediately 
formed  a trio.  Smiling  in  remi- 
niscence she  related,  in  her 
friendly  southern  accented  voice, 
the  Incident  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  trio  combina- 
tion. It  was  the  sister’s  custom 
to  dress  alike  and  that  evening 
was  to  be  no  exception.  When 
the  honored  guest  arrived,  one 
glance  at  each  other  was  enough 
to  cause  all  three  of  them  to 
burst  into  laughter,  for  she  also 
wore  an  Identical  drees.  They 
still  think  the  incident  was 
fate. 

Sang  With  Paul  Whiteman 
Soon  after  the  trio  was  formed 


Valkyrie  Elects 
Social  Chairman 

The  Valkyrie  social  unit  held 
a club  meeting  last  Thursday  at 
the  home  of  Dixie  Black,  presi- 
dent. One  of  the  matters  of  bus- 
iness taken  up  was  the  release  of 
Grace  Hutchings  as  social  chair- 
man and  the  election  of  LaVern 
Clinger  as  temporary  social 
chairman  during  the  summer. 

Recently  the  members  honored 
Muriel  Holmes  with  a shower 
previous  to  her  forthcoming  mar- 
riage to  Erwin  Johnson. 

Several  of  the  girls  are  away 
this  summer  studying  at  other 
.schools.  Rhoda  Lewis  and  Ge- 
neva Wlnterrose  are  in  Mexico 
City  attending  the  University  of 
Mexico.  They  will  be  back  for 
the  last  session  of  summer  schooL 


they  arranged  for  an  audition 
with  Paul  Whiteman.  It  was  a 
success  and  they  were  engaged 
to  appear  on  his  radio  program, 
the  Woodbury  show,  in  New 
York.  When  Whiteman  started 
to  tour  the  country  they  decided 
to  stay  in  New  York.  Numerous 
successes  followed,  including 
parts  in  the  Billy  Rose  show  at 
the  Fort  Worth  Centennial  in 
1937,  performed  at  the  New 
York  Stadium,  plus  having  a 
progrom  on  NBC, 

Frances  Watkins  began  study- 
ing seriously  in  1939.  Since  then 
she  has  been  associated  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Op>era  Company 
and  the  New  Opera  Company, 
and  has  also  sung  at  Radio  City 
Music  Hall.  She  played  the  role 
of  Kathy  in  the  original  Broad- 
way production  of  the  Student 
Prince.  In  1942  she  sang  in 
the  Broadway  production  of  the 
Barber  of  Seville,  which  was 
produced  in  a new,  completely 
modernized  version  and  was 
termed  a “flop.”  For  her  it  was 
anything  but  a “flop,”  for  it  was 
there  that  she  met  Carlos  Alex- 
ander. 

Appeared  In  Premiere 

Mr.  Alexander  is  at  present 
stage  director  and  leading  bari- 
tone for  the  Chicago  Opera 
Theatre  and  the  Pittsburgh  Op- 
era Company,  On  June  1st,  Mr. 
Alexander  appeared  in  the 
American  premiere  of  Benjamin 
1 Britain’s  opera,  “The  Rape  of  Lu- 
cretia,”  which  he  also  directed. 


“CHATELAINE’' 

In 

goW-KIr*  Artblv  ot  $2.  fVit  Km. 
* Sw(v«l4on#«S.  H*. 


The  prettiest,  the  wittiest,  the  one 
you'll  love  best.  Tiny  jeweler’s  chain 
links  j;ap  to  the  case.  Twirl  it  single-handed* 
and' up  com’es  the  Lipstick.  Pretty  enough  to 
“CHATELAINE"  your  suit  or  drorm  bracelet. 
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Camping  Class 
Plan  Excursion 

The  members  of  the  camping 
class  are  planning  a trip  to  Rock 
Canyon  beginning  Friday  morn- 
ing and  lasting  till  Saturday 
evening.  The  campers  will  make 
their  camp  at  the  top  of  Rock 
canyon  and  spend  the  evening 
there.  Early  Saturday  morning 
the  group  will  hike  to  Provo 
Peak.  Others  of  the  group  will 
hike  to  Sheepherder’s  Springs, 

Future  week-end  trips  are  be- 
ing planned  for  Mirror  Lake,  As- 
pen Grove,  and  the  Timpanogas 
Loop,  including  the  hike  up 
Mount  Timpanogas. 


This  was  quite  an  event  in  the 
musical  world. 

Leaving  for  Memphis 
Mies  Watkins  is  leaving  for 
Memphis  in  July,  where  she  will 
appear  at  the  Memphis  Open  Air 
Theatre.  She  is  to  return  to 
Provo  in  time  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  “Abduction  From  the 
Seraglio”  on  August  14, 

Miss  Watkins  and  Mr.  Alexan- 
der are  presenting  a concert 
June  26,  and  have  asked  that  all 
requests  for  this  concert  reach 
them  by  June  20. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Alexander  stat- 
ed, “We  came  out  this  year  de- 
spite many  offers  from  other 
summer  festival  activities,  be- 
cause we  felt  that  this  festival 
was  being  conducted  in  a highly 
artistic  and  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able spirit,  and  we  felt  that  un- 
der these  circumstances  we  could 
do  better  work  here  than  in 
many  other  places.” 

The  naturalness  and  charm  of 
these  two  greatly  talented  peo- 
ple show  beyond  a doubt  that 
they  are  truly  great  artists.  They 
are  very  gracious  and  totally 
unaffected  by  the  fame  which 
they  have  achieved. 


Fo9«3 


Y Graduate 
Awarded  S. 

H.  Gail  Voorhee*.  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  I.  Voorhees  of 
402  South  Main.  Manti  Utah,  was 
a candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science  in  Retailing 
at  New  York  University’s  115th 
Commencement  exercises  held 
Wednesday  morning,  June  11, 
it  was  announced  by  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Edwards,  dean  of  the  New 
York  University  School  of  Re- 
tailing. 

Mr,  Voorhees  attended  Manti 
High  School  and  later  Brigham 
Young  University  where  he  was 
granted  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  1943. 

For  the  first  semester  at  the 
University,  Mr.  Voorhees  re- 
ceived store  training  at  Brooks 
Broothers  and  during  the  second 
semester  at  B.  Altman  and  Com- 
pany in  New  York  City, 

Chancellor  Harry  Woodburn 
Chase  awarded  the  degrees  and 
certificates  at  colorful  ceremon- 
ies Wednesday  morning,  June  11, 
on  the  University’s  Hall  of  Fame 
campus  on  University  Heights. 


NOTICE 

Wymont  Villagers 

Get  Acquainted  Party 
at  the  Quonset  Hut 

Friday  Evening, 
June  20 — 8 to  11 

Entertainment  for  Everyone 
COMMITTEE, 


THOMAS 

28  WEST  CENTER 


switch  to, 
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beouty  foi'  the  fuller  bosom.  Spe- 
ciolly  designed  . . . "mogie  strop'* 
Brossiere  by  Helene  of  Hollywood, 
gives  o young  ond  lovely  contour  to 
fuller  figures  ...  In  fine  broodcloth. 
Nude  or  white  . . . C.  Cup  . . . sizes 
34  to  42. 
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Walker,  Robison,  Entered  in  NCAA 

National  College  Track  Championships 
Commence  in  Salt  Lake  Tomorrow 
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By  L.  Young 


Biggest  sports  news  of  the  mo- 
ment is  the  NCAA  Track  and 
Field  meet,  which  is  to  be  held 
tomorrow  and  Saturday  at  the 
U.  of  U.  stadium.  As  one  pro- 
fessor on  the  campus  has  stated, 
“It’s  something  that  happens  in 
this  locality  just  once  in  a hun- 
dred years,  which  for  us  means 
just  once  in  a lifetime.” 

Of  particular  interest  to  Y 


Clarence  Robison 


students  will  be  the  opportunity 
to  see  our  own  Clarence  (Robby) 
Robison,  and  big  Brady  Walker, 
in  competition  against  the  fin- 
est athletes  the  nation’s  colleges 
can  produce. 

Track  Coach  Floyd  Millet  has 
announced  that  Robison  will 
compete  in  the  mile-  and  two- 
mile  runs,  and  that  Walker  will 
participate  in  the  javelin  and 
discus  events. 

Robison  has  racked  up  some 
very  respectable  performances 
in  file  mile  and  880-yard  runs 
this  spring,  winning  the  confer- 
ence championship  mile,  and 
chasing  Colorado  fleet  Dave 
Bolen  across  in  the  conference 
half-mile  run.  In  the  longer  race 
he  has  experienced  no  serious 
opposition,  with  the  exception  of 
his  first  trial  of  the  season,  when 
Tommy  Quinn,  who  ranks  among 
the  nation’s  top  two-  or  three- 
milcrs,  defeated  him  with  a four- 
minute,  twenty-two  second  per- 
formance. And  though  we  don’t 
like  to  alibi,  several  of  the  track 
experts  believe  that  Robby  might 
have  won  that  race  had  he  been 
aware  of  his  potential  prowess 
and  tagged  along  behind  Quinn 
instead  of  behind  the  highly 
touted  Les  MacMitchell,  who 
subsequently  dropped  out  of  the 
race. 

Robison’s  best  time  of  the  sea- 
son has  been  about  four  minutes, 
twenty-six  seconds,  for  the  four- 


lap  race,  and  about  one  minute, 
fifty-eight  seconds  for  the  half. 
These  times,  it  will  be  noted,  are 
not  too  impressive  when  pitted 
against  the  times  of  Penn  State’s 
Gerald  Karver,  who  ran  the  four 
laps  in  slightly  over  four  min- 
utes and  twelve  seconde  this 
spring,  or  against  the  time  of 
Herb  McKenley,  Jamaican  flash 
via  Illinois  U.,  who  stepped  the 
880  under  one  minute  and  fifty- 
three  seconds,  also  this  season. 
However,  Robison’s  marks  in  the 
mile  have  been  made  against 
poor  competition.  In  the  half- 
mile  race,  his  marks  have  been 
established  after  he  has  com- 
pleted a race  over  the  four -lap 
distance.  Further,  it  is  the  be- 
lief of  many  who  have  seen  him 
perform,  that,  as  yet,  he  has  not 
been  extended  even  close  to  his 
potentialities.  In  every  race 
he  has  run  this  season  he  has 
finished,  apparently,  scarcely 
out  of  breath. 

Although  Robby  has  not  com- 
peted in  the  two-mile  race  this 
season,  his  showing  in  winning 
the  Intermountain  AAU  cross- 
country race  indicates  that  he  is 
capable  of  going  the  eight  laps, 
and  judging  from  that  race,  the 
two-mile  may  prove  to  be  his 
best  distance.  He  is  certain  to  be 
tested  to  the  limit  in  the  mile 
this  weekend,  and  is  expected  to 
make  his  best  showing  in  that 
race.  Many  of  the  two-milers 
whom  he  will  race  against  will 
participate  in  only  one  race,  and 
will  have  the  advantage  of 
being  more  refreshed  at  the  start 
of  the  race  than  he  will  be.  How- 
ever, there  will  be  nearly  a two- 
hour  rest  between  the  races  and 
Robison  may  have  enough  stam- 
ina to  be  at  his  best  in  both 
contests. 

Big  Brady  will  be  after  points 
ill  the  discus  and  javelin,  with 
his  chances  considered  to  be  bet- 
ter in  the  wand  throwing  event. 
He  has  consistently  wafted  the 
spear  near  the  one  hundred, 
ninety  foot  mark  this  season,  and, 
demonstrating  his  worth  as  a 
“money  player,”  his  best  throws 
have  been  made  while  the  chips 
were  down.  His  longest  throw 
this  year  was  made  in  the  state 
championship  meet  while  Utah 
and  BYU  were  tied  for  the  lead 
at  45  points  each.  His  event  win- 
ning toss  virtually  clinched  the 
meet  for  the  Sons  of  Brigham. 

The  experts  are  predicting 
that  a heave  of  two  hundred 
feet  or  over  will  be  necessary 
to  finish  in  the  points  at  the  U. 
stadium  this  week  end.  If  that 
long  a throw  proves  to  be  nec- 
essary, our  money  is  on  Brady 
to  be  just  the  man  who  can  pro- 
duce one. 
there: 


Two  Books  You'll  Use  Every  Day 


WEBSTER’S  BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


At  your  finger  tips,  essential  facts 
about  40,000  noted  men  and  women 
of  all  countries,  historical  and  con-' 
temporary,  from  every  field  of 
human  activity.  The  most  compre- 
hensive single-volume  biographical 
work  ever  issued.  1,736  pages,  with 
thumb  index.  $7.50 


Both  hookt  creattd  by  the  /amout 
JHerriam-Webster  ediloHal  Hoff 


WEBSTER’S  DICTIONARY 


OF  SYNONYMS 

4,  ■ -4^ 

For  anyone  who  wishes  to  USe  the 
English  language  ' more  " effectively, 
this  is  a must  lx>ok.  It  helps  you  to 
use  the  right  word  in  the  right  place. 
The  most  inclusive  and  useful  treat- 
ment of  synonyms  and  antonyms  ever 
published.  -JHandym  alphabetical  .ar^ 
rangement.'  944  pages,' with  ..thumb 
index. 
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43  EAST  MAIN 
PROVO,  UTAH 


BRADY  WALKER  stellar  "'Y'"  athlete,  who  will  be  bidding 
for  points  in  the  NCAA  trock  and  field  championships, 
which  commence  tomorrow  ot  the  University  of  Utoh  stadium. 


Racquet  Team  Entered 
In  National  Tourney 


A major  bid  for  national  rec- 
ognition on  the  tennis  courts 
will  be  made  next  week  by 
Young  U’s  crack  tennis  team, 
when  Coach  Fred  (Buck)  Dixon 
takes  a four  man  aggregation 
to  the  National  Collegiate  Ath- 
letic Association  tournament  at 
Los, Angeles.  Play  will  begin 
Monday,  June  23,  and  will  con- 
tinue during  the  entire  week. 

Linn  Rockwood,  Cougar  cap- 
tain and  Utah  state  singles  cham- 
pion, will  carry  the  chief  hopes 
of  the  “Y”  rpoters  for  a national 
ranking.  Rockwood  has  swept 
through  all  collegiate  competi- 
tion this  season  without  the  loss 
of  a set  and,  according  to  Coach 
Dixon,  is  hitting  his  shots  better 
than  ever.  A tough  competitor, 
he  is  at  his  best  in  tournament 
play.  Linn  has  suffered  just  two 
defeats  this  year,  both  to  the 
hands  of  Captain  Robin  Hippen- 
stiel.  Public  Relations  Officer  at 
Fort  Douglas.  Hippenstiel  beat 
Rockwood  in  the  finals  of  the 
Utah  Valley  tourney  two  weeks 
ago,  and  again  last  week  in  the 
championship  match  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  tournament.  In  both 


Rockwood  Beaten 
In  S.  L.  Net  Meet 


Linn  Rockwood,  Cougar  net 
captain,  suffered  his  second  de- 
feat of  the  season,  last  weekend, 
as  Captain  Robin  Hippenstiel 
copped  the  Salt  Lake  City  cham- 
pionship, from  him  by  scores  of 
2-6,  6-4,  1-6,  6-1,  6-2. 

Rockwood,  defending  champ, 
started  fast  and  had  the  army 
netter  on  the  defensive  after 
copping  two  of  the  first  three 
sets.  However,  Hippenstiel  ral- 
lied strongly  in  the  final  stages 
of  the  match,  and  had  his  boom- 
ing service  and  terrific  overhead 
game  working  to  perfection  as  he 
completely  dominated  the  play 
in  the  last  two  sets. 

Cougar  representatives  took  it 
on  the  chin  in  the  doubles  fi- 
nals also,  when  Hippenstiel  and 
Richard  Warner  teamed  together 
to  cop  two  out  of  three  sets  from 
Rockwood  and  Chauncey  Peter- 
son, 7-9,  6-3,  6-3,  in  a hard- 
fought  contest. 


contests,  Rockwood  has  forced 
the  play  to  the  full  five  sets. 

Chauncey  Peterson,  Aid  Alder, 
and  either  Grant  Hickman  or  Lee 
Knell,  will  make  up  the  balance 
of  the  squad. 

Peterson  will  team  with  Rock- 
wood and  will  probably  be  en- 
tered in  the  tourney  as  the 
“Y’s”  number  two  representa- 
tive in  the  singles  competition. 
Chauncey  got  off  to  a rather  slow 
start  this  season,  but  in  recent 
weeks  his  game  has  rapidly  re- 
turned to  the  form  which  won 
him  the  state  collegiate  singles 
title  last  season.  Teamed  with 
Rockwood,  the  pair  present  a 
formidable  challenge  in  any  com- 
petition. 

Alder  will  team  with  either 
Hickman  or  Knell,  depending  on 
which  player  makes  the  trip. 
He  has  paired  with  both  several 
times  this  season,  in  collegiate 
matches  and  tournament  play, 
and  regardless  which  player  he 
teams  with,  the  duo  will  rate  only 
slightly  behind  the  Rockwood- 
Peterson  combination. 


Cougar  Graduate 
Signs  to  Coach 


Duar^f  Millet,  physical  educa- 
tion major  of  BYU.  has  accepted 
the  position  of  athletic  coach 
and  instructor  of  physical  edu- 
cation at  Orderville  high  school, 
it  was  announced  recently  by 
Professor  C.  J.  Hart. 

Millet  is  a graduate  of  Hur- 
ricane high  school  and  the 
Branch  Agriculture  College  at 
Cedar  City,  During  his  enroll- 
ment at  those  schools  he  was 
prominent  in  all  types  of  com- 
petitive athletics.  He  lettered  in 
basketball  at  the  “Y”  in  1942. 

During  his  army  career,  which 
lasted  three  and  a half  years, 
Millet  served  with  the  armv  en- 
gineers at  Okinawa  and  Korea. 
While  stationed  at  Ft.  L e wi  s. 
Wash.,  he  served  as  post  athletic 
director.  Later  he  worked  as  an 
athletic  director  in  the  city  rec- 
reation department  of  Tacoma, 
Wash, 

He  will  graduate  from  the 
“Y”  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
session. 


Several  Records 
Endangered 


I 


The  nations  sport  spotlight 
will  be  focused  on  the  Univer-  [j 
sity  of  Utah  stadium  this  week-  * 
end,  when  310  of  the  most  out-  , 
standing  college  athletes  in  the  r 
country  seek  fame  and  glory  in 
the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  ip, 
Association  track  and  field 
championships. 

The  meet  is  a part  of  the 
Utah  ' Centennial  celebration, 
and  has  taken  on  added  coloi^ 
as  it  is- regarded  as  being  a pre- 
view to  the  selection  of  the 
United  States  Olympic  team. 

The  meet  will  begin  Friday 
night  at  7:30  with  trials  in  ten 
of  the  fourteen  events,  on  the 
docket.  The  entry  list  has  reach-  c 
ed  such  proportions  that  in  some  tr* 
races  four  or  five  preliminary 
heats  will  be  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  finalists.  Only  in  the 
mile,  two-mile,  high  jump,  and  ; 
pole  vault,  will  there  be  no  pre-  tj 
liminary  qualifications  trials, 
according  to  Ike  Armstrong,  U. 
of  U.  coach,  and  director  of 
the  meet.  The  finals  on  Satur- 
day will  also  begin  at  7:30. 

Intermountain  fans  are  look- 
ing forward  to  seeing  better 
performances  in  almost  every  - 
event  than  have  ever  been  put  ■ 
on  display  in  this  section,  and 
the  possibility  looms  large  that 
several  world  records  will  be 
endangered. 


McKenley,  Patton  Entered 


I 


Heading  the  list  are  such  well 
known  stars  as  Pel-Mel  Pat- 
ton, from  the  University  oi 
Southern  California,  who  is  cur- 
rently heralded  as  the  “world’; 
fastest  human,”  Herb  McKenley^ 
from  Illinois  U.,  who  has  bet- 
tered the  time  of  the  existing 
world  record  in  the  440-yard 
dash,  Fortune  Gordien,  of  Min- 
nesota U.,  who  has  thrown  the  . 
discus  over  165  feet,  and  Char- 
ley Parker,  the  widely  hailedfc: 
“Texas  Schoolboy”  of  a year  * 
or  so  ago,  who  has  stepped  the 
100-yard  dash  in  near  record 
time. 

Track  Coach  Flpyd  Millett,  of 
the  “Y,”  has  announced  that  i 
Brady  Walker,  and  Clarence  > 
Robinson,  will  carry  the  Young  ^ 
U.  colors  into  the  meet.  Walker  x. 
will  participate  in  the  discus  ^ 
and  javelin,  and  Robinson  will^ 
run  the  middle  distance  races. 
Both  have  been  training  dil- 
igently since  the  completion  oi 
the  regular  track  season  this 
spring,  and  both  are  conceded 
to  have  excellent  chances  oi 
placing  in  their  respective 
events. 

Some  outstanding  individual 
duels,  the  outcome  of  which  j. 
may  determine  to  a large  extent 
the  make-up  of  the  1948  Olym- 
pic team  will  also  be  carefully : 
watched,  ^ 

Harrison  Dillard,  colored-^ 
hurdler  from  Baldwin-Wallace 
U.,  defending  NCAA  champ  in 
the  high  sticks,  and  Craig  Dix- 
on, of  UCLA,  are  certain  to 
hook  up  in  a torrid  battle  in 
their  specialty.  Dixon  chalked  i 
up  a flat  14  seconds,  in  a race 
last  week,  and  Dillard  has  reg- 
istered 14.1  on  different  occa-' 
sions  this  year. 

McKenley  and  Patton  are .. 
looked  on  to  fight  it  out  in  the ' 
220-yard  dash,  with  Patton  giv- 
en the  edge  in  the  century 
sprint. 

“Moon”  Mondscheiti  to  Complete 


Perhaps  the  most  colorful  en- 
trant  in  the  meet  will  be  Irving 
“The  Moon”  Mondschein,  from 
New  York  U.  Mondschein  will  5 
participate  in  six  events,  includ- 
ing the  pole-vault,  high  jump,p. 
shotput,  broad  jump,  discus,  and  s; 
javelin.  He  has  established  some  • 
very  creditable  marks  in  all 
these  events,  and  is  considered 
to  be  an  excellent  prospect  tc 
represent  the  U.  S.  in  the 
decathlon  In  the  Olympic  games, 
Although  the  individual  stars 
and  individual  performances  C 
will  cop  most  of  the  headlines, 
the  fight  for  team  honors  will 
also  come  in  for  a large  share . 
of  atten’tion.  The  Illini  are  de- 
fending champs,  but  go  into  this 
year’s  contest  rated  as  slight'  ' 
underdogs  to  the  powerful  Tro- 
jans of  use.  The  Men  of  Troy 
will  be  represented  by  22  ath- 
letes as  against  12  for  Illinois. . 
New  York  University  with  12 
men  entered,  and  UCLA,  with 
14,  ax*e  also  expected  to  make 
strong  bids  for  the  title.  Team 
scoring  will  be  on  a 10-8-6-4-2- 
1,  basis,  as  indicated,  six  places 
will  be  judged  ia  each  event  f- 


